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THE SEASONS. 

“Knowledge never learned of schools.” 
£dit€d by Miss Armitt. 


THE CHAFFINCH — FRINGILLA CCELEBS. 

Perhaps it seems superfluous to speak of a bird that so 
constantly speaks for itself. The Chaffinch s notes not only 
ring out, loud and incessant, through one-fourth of the year, 
but its whole behaviour is obtrusive and assured : bold and 
confident in disposition, it is for ever putting itself forward. 
If we do but scent a rara avis, by one tantalizing and 
insufficient glimpse, or suspect a fresh arrival, and (eager of 
surety) wait and prowl about, then, without doubt, out from 
the ambush bounces a Chaffinch, saying, as loud as manner 
and a bold spink, spink, can say it, “ Yes ! you may look at 
me! I was I all the time!” And look at him we do, with 
a disappointed disgust that presently changes to amazement 
at his impudent deceit, since a longer wait proves us not in 
fault, and the rara avis there all the while. In the arith- 
metical factors of bird-life, plus Chaffinch is an invariable sign 
This general air that the Chaffinch carries of “having 
someone on ” appears even in his music, of which he often 

* ^ nd f f ort or game - I have heard him try to 
excite birds of other species to rivalry in song and have 

hr p Val^rr V F Ced WiIl0W ' Warbler tem P^d to answer 
would there hT . ?° rtU ? ately (else in bi «i-music as an art 

more melodious species Ts seldom 'Lcesli^ £ 7 

“d mai " 5 r 6 ^ - ChaZches! 

a delica,r p 1pl„7 s ' c T ^ PUrp ° Se **“" 

loudest, fastest, and ohZe St ° 7 ° f ,“ Wh ° si "& 

while spouses sit on arT begins in pleasant humour, 

happy ££ ”* “ fU " ° f 

remain pleasant for long. Faster as lu' S T' *** " 0t apt lo 
furious grows the contest Hn May dayS go and more 
Players, till, temper quite 10^°^^ C ° me the irritaled 
at last in fury and fio-hf , ! ey s P rin g' upon each other 
Ming in ai/'as aml b ^~^U and 

amicably in song. d bout — the battle begun so 
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The breeding signal of song— if 
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. . ; & 01 6 l,ai song- — if so m 

begins with the Chaffinch in Februar tl Y be Called — 
not actually take place till long after T* nestin S does 

or i oth of the month, sometimes a fe , arts about th e 9 th 
stutter of four to five syllables and m ,f yS earller » as a 
practice till the perfect song of twelve tQ 6 thht^^n^ by 
(including a final flourish) is presentlv atr a ' ^ aWeS 

June, when the song-season slackens h w By early 

and light as to be comparable, in Mr’ Fowler’ 

bowling of a cricket ball. E e ’ 10 the 

It is strange that the Chaffinch forgets his art every winter 
and has to acqutre tt painfully every spring. Indeed we 
may dtst.nctly hear the song-gif, failing hi * I„ the ' Z 
weather of m.d-June, when he is gabbling his syllables as 
ast as usual, some paralysis of memory or of throat overtakes 
him. At four syllables he breaks suddenly short, and though 
he pulls himself together, and goes through his strain perfectly 
next time, it is a sign of the end approaching. Very shortly 
after this he is totally silent. I have noticed, too, that when 
glorious days in late August or September set birds a-singing, 
in a kind of short epilogue to the summer, and the Willow- 
Warbler tries a dainty phrase before he flies, the Chaffinch 
can but rarely manage more than a few syllables. His song- 
power, therefore, is almost entirely coincident with his mating, 
and the sharp call note, “ Spink,” which he shares with his 
mate, and which gives the species its local name, has to 
suffice him for the rest of the year; though there is another 
cry, used in flight, a low Yut , which has a racial resemblance 
to the Bullfinch’s Oop, and the Brambling’s wilder Yak. 

The pretty call of Weei, which he uses for his mate alone, 
is first heard in mid-March. It is then that he seriously 
begins to court ; and pleasant it is to see the pair hopping 
around in close company, and uttering that sweet and plaintive 
call-note, which is one of the special sounds of early springy 
belonging to the time of the first peeping of the green, let 
courtship with the Chaffinch is a comparative prosaic matter. 
He generally finds a spouse at hand, and one unreluctant, 
willing to meet him half-way in his desires. He has not . t e 
ardour of temperament, the passion of the far-come, ery 
Redstart, nor the tender gallantry of the two specie^ 
Flycatchers; nor has his hen the shy timidity, 1 ie 
and coyness of the hens of those species. e uan 
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pursuing' ; so the courtship is of a quite modern ktnd wtth 
nothing of a Gretna Green dash about tt ! However, if there 
appear a rival in the field, in the person of a second cock 
desirous of the same hen, there is a little more to-do. Then 
the singing is louder and more pugnacious ; the cocks will 
follow each other jealously, to strut conceitedly with tail 
fanned so as to show its white rims, or alight after whirling' 
in the air together, with the rounded back and gaping beak 
of amatory rage. The one cock that returns to stand by the 
hen, strikes a supremely conscious attitude, with tail disposed 
upward at a most unusual angle, as if to show off to her his 
gay plumage. And a fine fellow he is indeed, with exquisite 
blue tints of head, and pink of breast, and the slight touch of 
yellow on brown of his wing, as well as the great white patch. 
Indeed, this patch is sure to be larger (and in this particular 
Chaffinches differ considerably, as do Bramblings,) than his 
rival’s; and perhaps it is beauty of plumage that decides the 
contest. 

Everywhere, by the close of March, cocks and hens are 
conspicuously in pairs ; and from that time the song, so loud 
and lusty through the month, begins to slacken. The cock is 
m fact engrossed with matrimony and mate, and for a time 
neglects to sing. For this is a momentous period. With 
nest-making and progeny in view, there is so much to consider! 

accordw/ 1 ?, « different each season, 

according to the warmth and the bursting of the green and 

the oncoming of insect-life wW tu • ° ’ am. 

and the sect lite— when the union may be risked, 

" e Q In gM - Xhen , there is ‘1"> choosing of a site for 

it shall L niiIT° rlan : 1 °’ ‘ he Safety of the brood I 'vhether 
wi h ever' een ,! I pr,ckly 1 >° u ghs of the holly, well-shaded 

flat ZZIZ'TC- ° r "‘II - the fastness of a y ew, or laid 
the upright foAof so ’ ,mb ° f an oa h-tre e , or deep in 

or thorn, or even on m6 SmaUtree - vot unbudded, elder or ash 

-erywh^re, ar P “de„ce 0n dTcm: nt **"*''*> but any and 

the arm of a boy. I n ,1,. . CS ’ bf T ond the easy reach of 

may take the lead but it • ee P. matters °f counsel the cock 

and the building of the nestTT * 1 h ® d ° eS n ° ne ° f the work ; 
much smaller than he c • 6 e f ves ent i r el y to the hen, so 
single wing-patch of white l ^ n ^ ficantly brown, but for the 
brown, she is equal to the t -i adornmen t ! But small and 
for housewifery are hio-h a n ° k‘ rd better. Her talents 
y high, and among birds there are few more 
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artful builders than she. 
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his moral support. Whil,fsWits to'an'dfm' 1S 1 ler .? ives her 
from the bark of trees or picking h fret m P ' UCk,ng moss 
carrying and placing it, an’d w h” 6 " 
claw and beak and lowered head firft f • lly W th busy 
cup, and later coating 

limng it with hair or with feathers, -in all these proceedings 


he 

preceding her in every action, and 




no 


doubt greatly 


encouraging her Certainly a building hen has been caught 
a one at ier labours, hurrying and scurrying and cheeping 
excitedly as she tugs and tears at the moss, but as this 
happened as late as the ioth of June, the nest might have been 
a second one, when the cock had lost his first ardour. 

I once indeed came across, as late as the 21st of May, a 
very singular nest, which I believed to have been made by an 
unmated bird (unseen). It was the loveliest little structure ! 
seemingly only just finished, well-compacted as usual, with 
green moss outside ; only round about its firm, neat edge was 
erected a row of feathers, the quill-ends embedded in the moss, 
and the tips curving inwards towards the centre, forming an 
airy palisade, which not even a hen Chaffinch could step 
between without disturbing. They were pure ornament, — the 
art-impulse, was it, of baulked desire, the expression in the 
songless hen, of thwarted instinct ? At any rate, the nest was 
never used for eggs, as I believed from the first it was never 
meant for use ; and a fortnight later the pretty thing was all 
dashed and bedraggled by rain. 

The nest receives its last finishings in accordance with its 
surroundings. If in a green bush, it is kept brightly green 
with moss ; if in a fork of grey ash-boughs, it is made g rey 
with lichen ; if in the gloom of a yew, the masses of rootlets of 
which it is largely formed are so interwoven and felted on the 
outside with moss and grey hair that it becomes a sombre hue. 
Cobwebs are sometimes discernible on it, and are use no 
doubt as an adhesive medium. It is small and sp erica > 
hen sitting on it is sunk in the deep cup and on y s . 

below a tail-tip and beak, or maybe one anxious eye p ^ £ 

down. There is little room in it for a crowded prog 

does the full complement of four to J* erience , 

take winy from it as perfect birds. ' infreauently 

the Chaffinch is an uncertain nester, and no. mfrequen y 
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deserts; it is besides a difficult bird to watch through its nest 
operations. Both anxious and prudent is it. In the few days' 
when the nest is left to consolidate, and await its but den 


time wnen trie nest is ien iu — > 

of eggs, the pair are always at hand, and know when it is 
detected. Then of the two, the little hen shows herself fore- 
most in fear. And afterwards, she sits sedulously ; while the 
budding green of May shrouds her post among the boughs 
d caterpillars on which Chaffinches mostly rely as food for 
stling-s. are being - hatched too (but by sun-heat and nm 


ana caterpillars on wmcn tnamncnes mosuy reiy as rood tor 
nestlings, are being hatched too (but by sun-heat and not 
breast-warmth) on the growing leaves around ; and her leisured 
mate sings his loud song incessantly again, having little to do 
till the young are hatched. 

When this happens, both parents display coolness and: 
prudence. They never fuss, like some more excitable birds 
and so draw attention to their nestlings ; and they will, rather 
than betray the whereabouts of the nest to a watcher, gobble 
up the caterpillar they are carrying to it and move right away 
Through this caution, young birds are brought out from 
(literally) the hedge-rows of highways ; and no species of bird 

,‘h thR PerilS ° f popuIati °" and 

country ' heref ° re very numerous in a farming 

wkhL C ff ittCh ^ 7 kh US a " the y ear - In winter it flocks 
food lrZ W lh"ll ing t0 faCe the hardshi P S ° f Cold and 
company. A flock will^oV 0 ™ any s P ecies acr °ss seas, in 
individuals, and no doul t ^ numder ^ rom forty to sixty 
need. Still within tW ° an ^ es £ roun d under pressure of 
always I**"** ° f > the ~ 

small persistent group about* e^h ^ ^ hed 2 erow > and a 
there is shown a tendency to separate ^ ^ 

has given the bird its i atin ^ r according to sex, which 
Ornithological the Ch"« T bacheIor - 

of its beak, among the^rf ‘ S placed - from the character 
various. In April it mav fr eatll, ff finches, but its food is 
the tree after flies. I n M av y be s ? en winging out from 

caterpillars, sidling alonfthe ? U " e ’ 11 is a great devourer of 
and carrying them to it/ncr ^ ° ak boughs t0 reach them, 

•S, it finds much of its food uno wh ' Bm da ‘ nty tripper as il 
when deeply engaged there T ® gr0Und : In lata summer, 

infinitesimal young g reen SUS P ect it of picking the 

Certainly it i s fo l(( f , f h P ds up °n the white clover plants. 

larger pods of the yellow corydalis 


in a green state, and three hi.a. , 

of the garden, pecking and munching “T"' r °? nd °" e plam 
pillages our oat fields, and hangs rounl riT' a autum " il 
eats seeds of many kinds, drawing the h J 1 n and indeed 
to strip; while later it searchef for " apWeed dow " 

beech trees. It also relishes small animal " T bel °w tk « 
discovered that it picks the minute grnh f f’ S ’ for 1 latel y 
after this has fallen from the ofk wT w Spangle gall > 

February and March it crowds about the field" whereTheT ^ 
has spread manure that full ^ wnere the farmer 

times of the year d foeoue^ the"" a g ™ bS 1 a " d at a " 

rolls and cracks hard grain in th ° T ^ dro PP in 8' s - It 

The Chaffinch, being always with us, aZ n^tt 5 ly^Z‘ 
re not much thought of. But from its cheerful, ubiqSE 
presence, its altogether lovely coat (in the male) of blue and 
chestnut-red and white and brown, it is a bird we should miss 
almost more than any, if Chaffinch-life should fail from off the 
caith. But this is not likely at present ; no bird has thriven 
more than it in the evolutionist’s struggle for existence. 

Mary L. Armitt. 


GARDEN GOSSIP. No. i. 

January first, 1901. The first day of a new year — even of 
a new century ! yet absolutely indistinguishable to human 
perceptions from the day that preceded it or from the day 
that will follow after it. Surely the fixing of any one day 
for the beginning of the year is the purest convention of all 
the conventionalities ; in a circle formed of equal links what 
claim has any one of them to be first or last ? Yet years 
are real, and since we reckon by them they must have a 
beginning and an ending. Here, in England, it is only since 
1752 that the first of January has ushered in the New Year; 
the Scotch had it earlier than that, and matters manifold 
were much confused by Lady-day starting the year on our 
side of the border, while the same year was already nearly 
three months old on the other side. The 25th of March was 
a much better beginning to a gardeners year than the 
mid-winter start, for a start that is in no sense at all in 
gardening matters. In a garden at that date all is ' vint ^ r 
rest and sleep. The beds are tucked up under a double 
covering, of which there is more to be said anon 
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. lQ have withdrawn themselves into 
season; the perenn c precious products of last 

mother earth, to P ie ^ er , „ ot a \\ their starch packed 
summer’s labour; the have got eve P have 

im densely in stems and buds, me s 
uTthd^awn^their vital chlorophyll ^ 

to the cell centre, in order to resist as long as y can the 

destroying fingers of the frost. ... 

Yet there are few Januaries and few gardens that will ever 
meet together without some flowers. There are sure to be 
Christmas Roses ; to make them true Christmas Roses, open 
pure and white on Christmas day, it is a good plan to gather 
the biggest buds ten days or a fortnight earlier , in water and 
in a place that is not too warm they will unfold themselves 
even better than in the garden bed where the rain and the 
frost may so easily mar them ; so treated they will be ready, 
unsullied for the festival whose name they bear, excelling in 
size and beauty the later January blooms. 

If it be a mild and open winter there will be lots of Yellow 
Jasmine on a sunny wall, shining stars on green and leafless 
stems ; these flowers, too, will open their buds in water, 
dropping meanwhile discarded corollas whole, and lasting 
on for many days when flowers are scarce. 

In mid-winter the gardener can dream of summer flowers, 
and make plans on paper of various schemes of colour, plans 
that can be worked out in April, May, and June, to be 
realized and enjoyed in July, August, and September. It is 
already far too late to think of spring flowers ; they must have 
been ordered and arranged, planted and fixed in their allotted 
places in October if they are to do well and reward the pains 
spent upon them by profuse blooming. It is always useless 
for the gardener to be thinking of the next thing that is due 

° n> ^ m ^ St be at least tbe next but one > or better 
short- t- 6 f n6X l a ter t ^ lat ’ s * x mont bs hence is often the 
nerfectTon ime ^ GnSUreS P erfection - In gardening matters 
fdtzen r.s 8 ^ S6CUre ’ °" ly P Grha P S in six to nine out of 
the dozen ^ ^ ^ reasonable to expect the best ; if one has 
nine of them Tl? * °? " the ° ne season > the realization of 

in a h ^ 

that a doarl nio * F unn oticed. What a comfort it is 

knows where it shmld' have bt° W ° f !° SS ’ °”' y lhe plan ‘ er 
with a nano- imt e been > an( 3 passes by that spot 

th a pa "S ™ k "Own to the rest of the garden frequenters. 
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The right time and sufficient time "i 7 T~ 

right place and enough of space. lm Portant as the 


and 


I ropagators of plants are apt to think tUo i 
id hence to love them as fondly as their own ehnl ! P ' a ?‘ S * 


in a certain sense they do but innn.tt."" 'T" cl ’ lldren . aiKl so 
do not ; they only give the rhos! ^ and S trUer sense the y 
themselves, and on! of the nec !" P T ‘ h6 '° make 

making is time, and generally thp ^ 6 ements an y sort °f 

limit the better X h m ° re tlme > U P to a certain 

limit, the better. Given a certain part of a plant a seed a 

cutting, an offset, it can only build itself up maturity with 

t eng t material and ,n the proper growing season. All 

who start gardening, and there is no more interesting 

occupation in the world, must remember that nothing worth 

doing is to be carried out in a garden in a day or a week or 

even a month ; most things want months, others need even 

years. So the gardener lives ever in the future, the flowers 

of the day are to him the least part of the show, and he 

pities those who see no further, who have not his own inward 

vision of the show to come ; but he sees always by the 

present show — powerless to alter it by one jot or tittle — how 

he shall better the shows to come. 

Each individual garden has its own separate entity and life; 
one differs from another, the gardener hardly knows how or 
why, and yet he will see the difference, and only work 
successfully while allowing for it. There is a garden on a 
steep slope, 500 feet high, facing due east, where Snowdrops 
grow to perfection, and always they are to be found there in 
January; through many years in cold winters and in mild 
this has been so. The writer used to look for them always 
on Sunday afternoons ; in hard winters they were not found 
till the last Sunday in the month, and then, perhaps, there 
were only ten to twenty that had stems long enough to 
gather for the house ; in one mild season they were plucked 
on the first Sunday ; when it was neither of these extremes it 
was one of the middle Sundays, the second or the third that 
the first bunch was brought in. Ihus they never failei. to 
begin to come in January. They seeded themselves ia 1 e 
grass, they grew in the great clumps under shru s an 
hidden corners, they abounded everywhere w lere t ■ 
let alone. It was a place that suited t iem. e i tere d 

another, a contrasting garden ; it is in a va ey , j n 

situation with a south exposure, where the su 
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cloudless weather all day long. Here the Snowdrops come 
much later, they are never obtainable t.ll the end of February; 
they are abundant, they increase naturally by offsets, but 
they do not, as far as the writer’s observation goes, spring 
from seed or form seed. Seed formation depends upon the 
visits of hive bees on sunny warm days of February and 
early March, and it is a rare year when no such day occurs. 
So the cold garden is the early and the hot garden is the 
late one as far as Snowdrops are concerned. 2 here are many 
differences running through the year, but none I think so 
odd as this. Where there are plenty of Snowdrops, and 
they are to be moved to different places, it is best to watch 
for the falling and yellowing of the leaves, and to lift them 
before they vanish for the summer; then the clumps should 
be split up and the bulbs planted an inch or so apart ; they 
quickly multiply again and fill up spaces by becoming dense 
masses. In this manner they may be increased to any 
extent, but it is a tedious time-consuming labour. Snowdrops 
flourish in partial shade, and Christmas Roses in the same 
or even deeper shade, but they can’t bear division and 
multiplication like the Snowdrops. In the writer’s experience 
they produce most flowers when left untouched for years to 
grow in big masses. The bed devoted to Hellebores looks 
ns best m winter, the evergreen foliage has come to perfection 
in a dark nch green. The graceful leaves of the English one, 
Bear s Foot [HeUeborus f<ztidus) % are of manifold form, a 
study m leaf development ; the flowering stems are rising 
high for the blooms will begin to open in February. g 

crimson Hr:::: znz trr wit ? wwte ° r 

warden that bac ' r alf-dozen should be in every 

The Yello T f ° r a pUrely Winter be d. 
summer time Ww sWt'Y^A ^ “ tdn «* the 
junction with an older stem -m 1 ? ^ Spht d ° Wn fr ° m itS 
three inches deep There i< ' P ln " ear t0 a wal1 two or 
after they have put forth roo't m ° Ttaht y amon S cuttings 

over or dried ud • but S> tkey *= et bitten off or knocked 

three by putting i n }i„iE ne ^ Can make fairly Sure of two or 
time of year to te talk . However ’ this « »<* «» 

much to be said. Th ' 1 ^.° cutt ' n g s , of which there is so 
patience, for it is na r ! * er cutl i n gs needs to excel in 
years for resultant flowers^ ^ Wa,t n0t ° nly months ’ buc 


the garden of art 

Phe boy s name was Scienrp n nr i t*. •, 

Art. Every day they plaved' to .tif 1 • 6 Slster was Ca hed 
fashioned garden, and every dav Art lov ^ lleautlful °M- 
but Science grew more and mo, A m ° re a " d more > 

was tired of playing, and he did not see the use of d gig 
and he would not water the flowers any more unless he sat 
why it made them grow. A. las, he fetched a spade, and 
began digging up the roots ; then he began to cut the flowers 

himself S ^ ? ^ SeGmed tG be thorou gWy enjoying 

But the garden looked as if an old hen had been scratching 
there, and the little girl was sad. She didn’t know why 
the roses looked so pretty against the tall white lilies; 
she only knew that the garden had been perfect, and she 
loved it. And now Science was spoiling it all ; the flowers 
looked quite ugly in ragged, untidy heaps on the ground. So 
Art sat down and cried; but Science went on hacking. It was 
very exciting, and he felt nearer to knowing why things grew. 

But Art still sat and cried. Then Science laughed at 
her, and said that he would make her another garden if she 
would help him to find out why a tiger lily was taller than a 
cowslip. But Art didn’t know why, and she didn’t want to 
find out ; so she only shook her head and cried louder. Then 
Science asked her why she cared so much about her garden, 
and what were the laws of its construction and the principles 
of its classification. At that Art’s sobs became howls. She 
didn’t know anything about “ laws of cumstuckshum, and she 
wanted her garden ; it was her dear garden, and he had spoilt 
it. And Science said he hadn’t taken any of her garden 
away ; it was all there, only it was nicely sorted into heaps, 
instead of being all mixed up anyhow. But Art only put 
her pinafore over her head and rocked herself, sobbing. 

Then Science left her alone, and went to grub by 
He stopped up the stalks to find out how they sue e , an 
sorted out the flowers from the leaves, and pic e ou 
stones from the paths. But somehow it v asn t ' er T 
factory. He couldn’t tell why flowers weren t leaves, ^ . 
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a root grew a stem and a stone d.dn t, or why a frog could 
hop and a mushroom couldn’t. Then he looked at the mess 
he had made, and he felt rather inclined to cry too ; so he 

thought he would give up grubbing. 

.Next he took a. stone and hammered it till lie could find 
out what it was made of. But it was just made of stone, 
and when he hammered it smaller, it wasn t stone any more, 
it was powder. So he was none the wiser. I hen he got 
angry. And he wondered what anger was, and what he 
was, and how he knew about things. Then he tried to 
look at his own mind, but he couldn’t ; and he tried to find 
out how it got angry, but he couldn’t. So he threw away 
his hammer and rubbed his dirty knuckles into his eyes. 

Just then his father Philosophy came along, and Art came 
trotting after him with a lily that Science had torn. Then 
Philosophy took the lily and told them that its principle 
was just the same whether it was torn or not. But the 
children weren’t a bit comforted. So he explained the 
principle of the lily to them, but they didn’t understand. 
Ihen he told them that they must wait till they were grown 
up, and then they would understand ; but Science said he 
would not wait, if there was anything in it he must find 

said tw wf f "° W - And his father boxed his ears and 
said that he felt disgraced by having such a son. 

woJd nm nC V an T 7 ’ and hG made U P his mind tha < ^ 
grub in the people an ^ more questions, he would just 

S 3 so she ^ " tld ^ did find 0ut - But Art was a 

name was Rehgion° told h* 0 ^ 6 ^’ ^ ^ mother ’ whose 
Then Art clapped h b ^ What sbe wanted to know. 
Science Lty W to "A * “ d Said: .“Now I know what 

and he shall make the" 0-3°^* 1 Wl1 ! g ° and tel1 him> 

and found Science but ^ *" 60 mCe a ^ a * n> ” So she went 
Art came back to her Loti?" 6 W ° Uld n0t Hsten t0 her ‘ A nd 
“Science is working to fi J’ Weepin £ > but her mother said : 
because you knot ft Jt ^ ^ ! work 

people’s. Then if y our w ° Wn & arden > but in other 

you, and you can teach tb* *1 ° Vely ’ people will come to 
work because she k ne t 1 7 ‘ he Truth ’" S ° A « began to 
worked because he did not t Wanted lo ,each - And Science 
Their father grew old 7 ’ a " d wanted *° lea™. 

g ° ld and Peevish ; he had outlived his 
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ne nimselr still talked, but few listened for v, , Uy ; 

repeating himself. But their mother ne’ver slemed ^ 
o d ; she had many helpers in her work and she 
say that her little daughter was the best of them all But 
she was proud of her strong son Science, and he helped 
her too, though he pretended to be grudging and ungracious 
as boys Will; and she believed in him, and hoped for him’ 

and prayed for him, as mothers will. But to Art she told 
her secrets. 

Mary E. Pulling. 


SENIOR ART CLUB. 

This Club is intended for Aunt Mai’s pupils when they 
leave her at the age of sixteen, but it is open to any readers 
of the Review , either lady or gentleman. The terms are 6 s. 
for six months. All work marked for exhibition is criticised 
by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., on the yearly “Pupils’ Show 
Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood’s studio, Vine Court Studio, 
Holland Street, Kensington. All particulars of the Club 
can be obtained from Miss A. Y. Davidson, Secretary, 
41, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 

Winter Term, November, 1900, to May, 1901. 

Subjects for January. 

I. — Game. A time study. Study, drawing, or painting of 
wing alone will be accepted. 

II . —Holly. A study in colour, done life size, or a design 
suggested by the leaf and berry. 

Ill — Cast Drawing. 


